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" What," said lie,  " cannot your father  read it ? "

" No, Sir."

" Nor Bayley ? "

" No, Sir."

" Nor you, or any one in the office ? "

" No, Sir."

Then looking over it himself he exclaimed :

" By God, nor I either- I must answer it again ; come
to me at nine this evening."

Taking out a pencil and bit of paper I made him write
" admit."

" And pray what is that for ? " asked he.

" Oh Sir," replied I, " my going to your Chambers would
otherwise avail nothing, I should not be admitted."

" Well thought of, my man," said he.

By nine I was at Lincoln's Inn, the Clerk peremptorily
refusing me admittance, and even after producing the
written word, he made many objections. At last I pre-
vailed and got in, and at half-past eleven marched off
with my Opinion in legible characters. Sir Fletcher besides
writing so execrably was sadly dilatory in business, and had
a particular dislike to answering Cases, so that it was
extremely difficult to get one from him.

There was at this period an old Irish woman, named
Judy White, daily at our office, having come to England
on behalf of a near female relation who was involved in an
Equity suit, and for whom Mrs. White acted as Agent,
supplying such information as my father, who was her
Solicitor, called for. She had formerly been considered
the handsomest girl in Dublin, where she was long the
reigning toast with the men. The remains of beauty, though
she was now upwards of sixty, were still very visible.
Prolixity was one of her grand foibles, and at times worried
my father, (not the most patient of men,) exceedingly.
When more than ordinarily out of humour he would let
fly a volley of oaths, swearing he neither could nor would
waste his time by listening to the damned infernal nonsense
of such chattering stupid old goesipg and bidding her get